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The debate over 
reauthorization of 
the Higher 
Education Act 
sounds a not-so- 
distant early 
warning for liberal 
education 


W ITH THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION NOW JUST M ONTH S AWAY, there is One COl lege 

that enjoys the unwavering commitment of the C ongress. Its name: Electoral . 
Still, as political affairs have claimed asteadily in creasing share of 
attention on the H ill, another crucial issue has received attention, 
the eighth reauthorization of the H igher Education Act(HEA). 

Since theadoption oftheHEA in 1965, the stakes of reauthorization discus- 
sions have always been high. Because theHEA directs federal student aid, its 
influenceon what have been dubbed the"threeA's" (access, affordability, and 
accountability) isconsiderable. From thisinfluencearisesa signal opportunity 
for political positioning. Thisti me, moreover, we have seen a fa- 
miliar axiom confirmed, in that legislators with littleadditional 
funding to allocate compensate by proposing more intrusive policies. 

G iven their engagement with every sector of higher education, those who 
support liberal education for all students have a clear stake in the outcome of 
the reauthorization discussions. But as influential as the reauthorization may 
prove, what educators can learn from the discussion may prove in the long 
run to be even more important. 

There are three reasons why. The issues that have surfaced in the H EA 
debate will persist long after reauthorization. Their recognition now can weigh 
against a risky decline in attentiveness that typically follows reauthorization. 
A nd, most to the point, there is much that can be done. 

For the sake of convenience, call it a "top ten” of lessonsfor higher education 
— and for liberal education in particular. Becausea popular late-night host be- 
ginswith number ten and workshisway down, we will, too. But we can im- 
prove on network television by going beyond the issues to consider ways in 
which liberal education might respond. 


Issue 1 0: T he voice of the liberally educated is not being heard. 

A Ithough most members of Congress benefited from a liberal education, the 
debate over the HEA hasnot elicited voiced appreciation for itsvalues. Even 
advocates for higher education address almost exclusively its economic ad- 
vantages for both individualsand thenation. 

What can liberal education do? Legislators are largely thealumni of institutions 
committed to thevaluesof a liberal education. H ence col leges and universities 
bear a sh ared responsi bi I i ty for th ei r continued I i beral educati on . T h rough 
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thoughtfully planned visits with legislators 
and development of targeted briefings, college 
and university representatives can "lobby" for 
institutional valuesin ways consistent with 
their educational mission. (How many insti- 
tutions provide legislatorswith subscriptions 
to thisjournal?) 

Issue 9: A ssumptions regarding " transferability " 
threaten liberal education. 

Coherent liberal education programs embody 
choices that distinguish institutions and their 
graduates. Some offer a required, highly dis- 
tinctive core. Others require that each stu- 
dent plan an individual program in consulta- 
tion with an advisor. Others insist on 
competence in a second language, prescribe a 
"capstone" experience in thefinal semester, or 
stipulate hands-on experience with a fine art. 
Efforts to facilitate the transfer of credits from 
one institution to another may be laudable, 
but federal and state legislation too often em- 
bodies the assumption that general education 
programs arefand indeed should be) more or 
I ess in distinguish able. 

1/1/ hat can liberal education do? A n electorate 
invested in economic, social, and political dif- 
ferentiation should understand clearly what 
would be sacrificed through the level i ng of 
higher education. H ence, colleges and univer- 
sities should develop lucid explanations of the 
choices embedded in their general education 
programs. W hy is a second language essential 
for all students? W hat does a "capstone” ac- 
complish? W hat rationale justifies the core? 

W hat kindsof learning are uniquely accessi- 
bleth rough doingart?Even as in stituti on s ag- 
gressively remove arbitrary impediments to 
the transfer of credits, they must continue to 
speak for students who choose a liberal arts 
education that is distinctive, perhaps even 
inimitable. 

I ssue 8: H igher education must pay 
close attention to K- 12 reform efforts. 

Discussion of the H EA has revealed the as- 
sumption that much of what seems good for 
the K-12 goose may be appropriate for the 
higher education gander. This appears most 
clearly in W hite H ouse efforts to shape the 
HEA to reflect the K-12 No Child Left Be- 
hindAct(NCLB) of 2001. 

A t least two fundamental concerns arise from 
thislogical leap. First, theNCLB assumption 


that schools should be measured by the perfor- 
mance of students on standardized achieve- 
ment tests, irrespective of demographic or 
mission driven differentials, could be brought 
to bear on the evaluation of colleges and uni- 
versities. Second, the commitment to new 
models of teacher education "based on the 
best alternative route programs of today” en- 
couraged by Education Secretary Rod Paige 
threatensthe assumption that potential 
teachers in particular should receive the ad- 
vantages of a liberal arts education. 

1/1/ hat can liberal education do? W e can seek 
to assure that legislators recognize question- 
able assumptions embedded in N C LB. In addi- 
tion, we can clarify the disadvantages to stu- 
dents in evaluative approaches that dismiss 
differences in institutional mission. We can 
also articulate more clearly the value for stu- 
dents of the professional education future 
teachers receive. 

A boveall, by documenting transformations 
in colleges and universities, weshould remind 
legislators that higher education has under- 
taken reforms of its own. Weshould also cele- 
brate reforms pursued by our K-12 colleagues 
and continue to develop partnerships with 
them even as we clarify the distinctive capaci- 
ties of higher education. 

Issue 7: M isunderstandings of accreditation 
could prove costly. 

If the Congress fails to appreciate the 
strength within theA merican tradition of de- 
centralized peer evaluation, much mischief 
may result. A s Peter M cG rath, president of 
the N ational A ssociation of State U niversi- 
tiesand Land-G rant Colleges has observed, 

"M y European and Russian friends look with 
envy on our system of relative discretion, 
monitored by self-regulation and disclosure." 

Particularly vulnerable to ill-informed criti- 
cism may be the "alternate" processes of some 
regional accreditors. To a casual observer, 
these processes may appear less exacting than 
voluminous self-studies and expensive campus 
visits by large review teams. Yet, by requiring 
the documentation of continuous academic 
improvement, such processes are closer to the 
spirit of accountability that Congress avows. 

A nd they are of particular value to supporters 
of liberal education through their commit- 
ment to the documentation of holistic educa- 
tional gains. 
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1/1/ hat can liberal education 
cfo? We can become familiar 
with theeffortsoftheCouncil 
on H igher Education A ccred- 
itation (CH EA ) to defend the 
values of "our system of rela- 
tive discretion," and we can 
help to educate legislators, at 
both state and federal levels. 

Similarly, we can support ac- 
creditingassociationsin their shift from "in- 
puts" (volumes in the library, number of fac- 
ulty, and so forth) to "outputs," or results (for 
instance, success of graduates on certifyi ng ex- 
aminations or i n seeking employment). Fi- 
nally, we can make clear the high level of ac- 
countability colleges and universities already 
meet through internal program review, state- 
level guidance, and the oversight offered by 
boards of trustees. 

Issue 6: T uition scapegoats may find themselves 
driven into the darkness. 

Indictmentsof public higher education sel- 
dom acknowledge the principal culprit: sharp 
reductions in state aid. Private institutions, 
similarly, have been indicted fortuition poli- 
cies dictated in part by the lagging student aid 
and inflationary pressures not within their 
control. The proposal by Rep. Howard "Buck" 
M cKeon to strip student aid from institutions 


that violate limits on tuition 
i n creases confi rms th e i mpres- 
sion that federal legislators ex- 
pect colleges and universities 
somehow to absorb the effects 
of stagnant student aid levels, 
inflationary pressures such as 
health care, and the actions of 
thei r statehouse col I eagues. 

1/1/ hat can higher education do? 
Some describe the M cKeon bill as a form of 
"price control." We can makethat clear. We 
can make clear also how higher education's ef- 
forts at cost-cutting have ameliorated the ef- 
fects of inflation and reductions in support. 

A boveall, we must do a betterjob of explain- 
ingthereturn on investment in higher educa- 
tion, private and public, both for states and for 
individuals, even when tuitions must increase. 
A nd as we support efforts by national higher 
education associationsto promote significantly 
expanded aid to students, we can address public 
misconceptionsthat compound the problem. 

M any of those planning for higher education 
assu me th at th e costs are h i gh er th an th ey are. 

I ssue 5: j ust about everyone has a 
stake in higher education. 

Thegood newsexpressed in AAC&U's 
G reater E xpectations i s th at a n ati on i s goi n g to 
college, and higher education's response to an 
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unprecedented expansion is a 
success story worth telling. 

Yet if higher education were 
not so i mportant to so many, 
colleges and universities 
might not find themselves 
challenged so directly on so 
many fronts. 

1/1/ hat can liberal education do? W e should 
document how readily higher education has 
responded to the increased demands placed 
on it. A nd as we continue to assert the impor- 
tance of a liberal education for all students, 
we can clarify also the distinct roles played by 
the different sectors of the higher education 
community. For example, we can honor the 
accomplishments and the expanding capacities 
of community colleges, even aswedefend more 
vigorously thevalues many students find in tra- 
ditional, campus-based educational experiences. 

A powerful response to legislative concerns 
may lie in our developing more robust al- 
liances joining segments of the educational 
continuum. The A A C& U membership rolls 
offer one such example at the institutional 
level, but thiscommitment should appear on 
every level. Faculty members should expand 
opportunities for research and pedagogical re- 



form through collaboration 
with colleagues at nearby in- 
stitutions; students of accred- 
ited institutionsshould take 
advantage of cross-registration 
opportunities afforded by con- 
sortia and alliances; and col- 
leges and universities should 
expl ore opportun i ti es for col I aborati ve effec- 
tiveness and efficiency. 

I ssue4: Few seem to be smiling 
because of the "public happiness. " 

T homas Jefferson wisely grounded the creation 
of theU niversity of Virginia on the premise 
that higher education would enhance the "pub- 
lic happiness," i.e., the public welfare. Because 
today's debates on higher education emphasize 
benefits and costs for individuals with little at- 
tention given to broader advantages for society, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to win pub- 
lic support for "educating other people's kids." 

T his lack of public support discourages private 
support for scholarship assistance in private and 
public institutions al ike and bodesill for public 
higher education's capacity to meet its current 
financial challenges. 

1/1/ hat can liberal education do? C oil eges and 
universities can disseminate research that 
demonstrates theeconomic, social, and ethical 
values served by institutionsoffering a liberal 
education to their students. Further, we can 
exploit opportunitiesto expand the community 
outreach of colleges and universities through 
panels, cultural events, and publications, a 
legacy of the land-grant tradition now aschar- 
acteri Stic of pri vate as of publ i c i n sti tuti on s. 

I ssue3: R esearch is widely misunderstood 
and underappreciated. 

The spirit of Senator Proxmire's "Golden 
Fleece” competition, which ridiculed research 
deemed arcane, wasteful, or ill-judged, re- 
mainsalive in the halls of Congress. Even the 
C hronicle of H igher E du cation refers in its head- 
lines to "academic pork." 

1/1/ hat can liberal education do? W e can artic- 
ulate the practical value of research con- 
ducted by A merica'scollegesand universities 
and the role of such research in sustaining our 
competitiveness throughout the world. In- 
deed, we should protect opportunitiesto "tag” 
research results so that their implementation 
will reflect favorably on sponsoring institutions. 


Higher education's 
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But there is a balance to be struck by those 
committed to the values of liberal education. 
Even as we make cl ear the i mportance of tech- 
nology transfer and product development, we 
must defend vigorously the vital importance of 
basic research, both for faculty and for students. 
Beyond the many tangible benefits that have 
emerged from work undertaken without explicit 
pragmatic ends in view, basic research offers 
an environment for creativity and disinterested 
investigation, without which discoveries likely 
to shape thefutureareunlikely to emerge. 

I ssue 2: M yths continue to inspire our critics. 

"U niversities operate far less efficiently than 
most businesses." "Faculty members are over- 
paid and under-worked." "General education 
issomethingto get out of the way." "Student 
athletes: an oxymoron." So say some legisla- 
tors, and so think some people. A Ithough 
these mythsembody misunderstandings, inac- 
curate information, and, sometimes, willful 
antipathy, those who embrace them may re- 
gard h i gh er educati on 's an swers as expressi n g 
self-interest. 

1/1/ hat can liberal education do? W e must 
identify the mythsthat shape opinion, take 
them seriously, and mount credible efforts to 
defeat them in the public mind. Our students, 
their families, and shapers of opinion must be 
led to understand not just issues such as fac- 
ulty workload, how students spend their time, 
and how resourceful and efficient colleges and 
universities have become, but also the role 
that liberal education playsin shapi n g the ed- 
ucated citizen. 

Ofcourse, associations such asAAC&U 
have for a long time contributed to this effort. 
We should support their continued engage- 
ment through our memberships and participa- 
tion. In addition, we should encourage advo- 
cates amongjournalists, corporate leaders, 


and legislators by making available to them 
the information they need when they need it. 

I ssue 1 : T hese issues will not go away, 
and they are not the only issues. 

W ith other concerns ( I raq, the deficit, the 
election, and so on) more conspicuous, reau- 
thorization oftheHEA has not become the 
most highly visible legislative priority. That 
may bejust as well, as increased visibility 
would doubtless reflect increased partisanship. 
But the issues for higher education, and for 
liberal education in particular, arelikely to re- 
main with us. 

A nd the list offered here is far from com- 
plete. For instance, the complex issue of fed- 
eral student aid, which lies at thecoreof the 
H EA , has obvious importance to liberal edu- 
cators, for allocations decisions can havea 
profound impact on the growth of higher edu- 
cati on's different sectors. Similarly, thecon- 
tinued proliferation of compliance require- 
ments will require reallocation of assets that 
might otherwise support freshman seminars, 
undergraduate research, or curricular reform. 

1/1/ hat can liberal education do? W ithout be- 
coming melodramatic, we should continue to 
make the case that the future of the nation is 
closely tied to a vigorous, independent, differ- 
entiated, integrated, and well -supported sys- 
tem of higher education. Political leaders who 
understand thepublic, as well astheprivate, 
value of higher education, should earn our bi- 
partisan support. A nd we should not forget 
that any opportunity to educate with regard to 
thevaluesof higher education isan opportu- 
nity to express ever more clearly the advan- 
tages that a liberal education confers. □ 

T o respond to this article, e-mail I i beral ed@aacu.org 
with the author’s name on the subject line. 
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